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THE SAMARITANS. 



By Professor John R. Sampey, D.D., 
Southern Baptist Theological Seminary, Louisville, Ky. 



The origin of the people known in New Testament times as 
the Samaritans is involved in some obscurity. The biblical 
account in the seventeenth chapter of 2 Kings tells of the siege 
and capture of the city of Samaria by Shalmaneser, king of 
Assyria, and his successor, Sargon. The inspired author informs 
us that the inhabitants of Samaria were carried into exile beyond 
the Euphrates to Mesopotamia and the far East. His language 
might be interpreted as describing a complete depopulation of 
northern Palestine by the Assyrian invader. That such an infer- 
ence is almost certainly unfounded will appear from Sargon's 
own account of the capture of Samaria. He speaks of carrying 
away 27,280 of the inhabitants. Surely this small number did 
not exhaust the population of the district. We do not forget that 
Tiglathpileser in 734 B. C, twelve years prior to the final destruc- 
tion of Samaria under Sargon, had carried into exile most of the 
inhabitants of northern Galilee and of the district east of the Jor- 
dan. Sargon left a viceroy in the district of Samaria. This he would 
scarcely have done had the country been wholly depopulated. 
So meager, however, was the population that Sargon in the fol- 
lowing year settled in this district colonists from other countries, 
and so numerous were the foreigners transplanted into the region 
of Samaria by Sargon, Esarhaddon, and Assurbanipal that the 
few Israelites who remained in the mountain fastnesses were 
probably absorbed in a generation or two by the large heathen 
population of the country. The wild beasts of the Jordan valley, 
taking advantage of the sparse population, multiplied so rapidly 
as to cause serious annoyance to the heathen colonists from the 
East. 

The fears of the Babylonian colonists were in a measure 
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quieted by the return of an Israelitish priest to Samaria for the 
purpose of teaching the new inhabitants how to worship the God 
of Palestine. This priest probably revived at Bethel the type of 
worship which had prevailed from the days of Jeroboam the 
First to the Assyrian captivity. This representative of Israel- 
itish worship, whoever he may have been, did not succeed in 
weaning the heathen colonists from their ancestral gods. They 
deemed it wise to keep up the Palestinian cult as a safeguard 
against wild beasts, while maintaining with devotion the worship 
of the gods of Babylonia. Their descendants for generations 
practiced the same dual worship. Good king Josiah, a genera- 
tion before the destruction of Jerusalem, extended his icono- 
clastic work to Bethel and the adjacent district. He had as 
little success in the extirpation of idolatry among the Samaritans 
as in his own capital city. 

When Zerubbabel, in 535 B. C, returned to Jerusalem with 
a band of about fifty thousand Jews to revive the Jewish com- 
monwealth and restore the worship of ancient days, the mon- 
grel population of Samaria asked permission to join with the 
Jews in rebuilding the temple. They asserted that from the days 
of Esarhaddon, king of Assyria, they had been engaged in the 
worship of Jehovah. There is no proof that they claimed kin- 
ship with the Jews. They merely claimed community of wor- 
ship, and expressed a desire for a closer union in this particular. 
Of course, such religious fellowship would have greatly promoted 
social and commercial intercourse. The two peoples would cer- 
tainly have intermarried and ultimately become one folk. Zerub- 
babel and Joshua were face to face with a most perplexing 
problem. Could they afford to reject such overtures from the 
Gentiles ? Moreover, if our view is correct that there was an 
admixture of Israelite blood with heathen among the Samaritans, 
would not the claim of this people for admission to the worship 
of Jehovah be peculiarly strong? Had not the prophets also 
foretold a great ingathering of the gentiles ? Was not the Mes- 
siah to receive into his kingdom the nations from afar ? On 
what ground could admission be denied to the Samaritans ? 

Zerubbabel and his colleagues declined the proffered help of 
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the Samaritans. At once open hostility broke out, and the 
Samaritans set about devising means to interrupt the work on the 
temple. They hired able men in the court of Cyrus to thwart 
the Jews, and soon weakened the hands of the workmen in 
Jerusalem. This bitter hostility continued throughout the fol 
lowing six centuries. The Samaritans caused the work on the 
temple to cease until the second year of the reign of Darius — 
that is, from 535 B. C. to 520 B. C. It is possible that the Jews 
were too easily discouraged, but we may be sure that the opposi- 
tion of the Samaritans was both skilful and determined. A long 
parenthesis in Ezra 4:6-23 recounts the undying enmity of the 
Samaritans against their neighbors. They wrote bitter accusa- 
tions to King Xerxes in the beginning of his reign, and, later on, 
to his successor Artaxerxes. It is probable that their successful 
appeal to Artaxerxes was sent in the early part of his reign, 
before he came under the influence of Ezra and Nehemiah. The 
attempt to fortify Jerusalem in 444 B. C. was bitterly opposed by 
Sanballat and the Samaritans. We learn from Josephus that the 
hostility between Jew and Samaritan, which burned so fiercely 
throughout the Persian period, blazed out frequently during the 
supremacy of the Greeks in Palestine. It became a habit with 
the Samaritans to claim kinship with the Jews when the latter 
were in favor at court, and to deny any connection whatever 
when the Jews were in distress. Even under the Roman rule, in 
the time of our Lord, Jews had no dealings with Samaritans. 

It is worthy of note that in our own time some Christian 
scholars of acknowledged reverence and ability accuse Zerubba- 
bel of unbecoming narrowness. Of course, Ezra and Nehemiah 
in like manner incur serious censure. It is argued that the 
Jewish leaders of the return are really responsible for the phari- 
saism of later times. But what would have been the effect on 
the fortunes of Judaism if Zerubbabel had accepted the offer of 
the Samaritans ? Is it not probable that the purity of Hebrew 
worship would have been greatly compromised ? Would not the 
religion of Jerusalem in the end have become a composite simi- 
lar to that which prevailed among the Samaritans ? For our 
part, we cannot but commend Zerubbabel and the leaders of a 
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later time for insisting on a sharp separation between the people 
of Jehovah and the idolatrous Samaritans and heathen who 
would swallow them up. Nehemiah understood the character of 
Sanballat far better than those modern scholars who accuse him 
of narrowness and intolerance for emptying out of the temple 
the household goods of the wily Horonite. 

In defending the Jewish leaders of the restoration from the 
charge of bigotry, we do not for a moment assume the unten- 
able position that inspired men were infallible in their conduct. 
Peter dissembled for awhile at Antioch, and Paul and Barnabas 
quarreled about John Mark. Zerubbabel and Joshua in the sixth 
century B. C, as well as Ezra and Nehemiah in the fifth, may 
have advocated a mistaken policy in their treatment of the 
Samaritans and other peoples about them. They may have 
adopted a narrow program quite contrary to the liberal scheme 
set forth by the prophets and other so-called progressive leaders. 
Nehemiah expressly states that he was opposed in his work of 
reform not only by Sanballat and Geshem, but also by the 
prophetess Noadiah and the rest of the prophets (Neh. 6: 14). 
If Nehemiah is to be believed, one at least of these prophets, 
Shemaiah, the son of Delaiah, had been hired to deliver a false 
prediction in order to entrap the great reformer. Were Noa- 
diah and the prophets who harassed Nehemiah, after all, the 
earnest advocates of a noble catholicity, as against the narrow- 
ness of a bigoted coreligionist? The sober verdict of history 
will not support the indictment against the Jewish leaders who 
built the second temple and organized the Jewish commonwealth. 
These leaders were noble men, intent on the preservation of the 
true religion in a period when indifference and apathy threatened 
the foundations of the faith. It is well for the world that they did 
their work with such courage and thoroughness. 

[Note. — Let the reader go to the sources of the history of the Samaritans. The 
books of Ezra and Nehemiah are first in time and in historic value. The apocryphal 
book of Esdras is of little worth for historical purposes. Josephus is quite valuable for 
the interbiblical period. See especially Ezra, chaps. 4-7 ; Nehemiah, chaps. 2, 4-6 ; 
Josefhus, Antiquities, IX, xiv, 1-3 ; XI, vii, 2 ; viii, 2-7.] 



